impi^ented by Fouchet, in 1968 a complete restructuring of the university 

had to be quickly devised under . the pressure of events. 

In retrospect- the Loi d^Orientation so,. skillfully woven by Edgar" Faure 

has been recognized as primarily a solution to a political crisis (Bourricaud - 

1977; Vedel 1978). Above all it wa§ ttecessary to assure the rentr^e by paci- 

fying discontented -elements in the University without also antagonizing $till . 

powerful vested interests. To accomplish this Faure and his associates 

borrowed heavily, but^electively, from the critique of the university offered 

by the reform coalition. and their proposals for its renovation. Under t;he 

banner of "pluri-disciplinarity" the faculties and, it was hoped, the intel- . 

lectual rigidit^.es of the old regime were swept away, to be replaced by* 

. ■ ■ ■ ' 

department^like Unites d'enseignement et; de recherche (UERis) . Under the? long-^ 

/ ■ y * " ■ ■ . • 

sought 'principle of "autonomy^ these UiERs were variously assembled into^ self- 
governing universities with el*ected presidents. "Participatidft," an arrange- 
ment favored in some form by the reform coalition, students, assistants and 
President de Gaulle, wpuld abolish the autocracy o%sup^annua.ted,prof essdrs ; 

and assure that the new institutions would beviresponsivfe an^adaptable to 

■ \ ■• ■■■ 

evolving social needs. 

Not the least of the accomplishments of the Loi d* Orientation was tb pre- 
serve at least some of the se^se of idealism of 1968 through the disorganized 
period of implementation (1969-71). A-^feam of OECD examiners captured the 
expecta«>>ns of the reform when they envisioned a system of autonomous, dis- 
tinctive andVompetiti^ universities, each offering students, faculty and the 
local economy their special expertise in the areas they had chosen to 
emphasize (OECD 1971b, 81-85).' In other words, the ultimate goal of the new 
organization was functional diversification which would leave each university 
with its distinctive research specialties and appropriate related curricula.. . . 



In theory this would reconcile the imperatives' of research with the needs of 
mass higher e^ca£ion. In fact, once the new organizational charts were 
established almost nothing was done to remove the practical barriers blocking 
entrance to this promised land. The consequent result was instead a random 
diversification in which the new universities, constructed from different 

* 

fragments of "the old faculties, superficially bore small resemblance to one . . 
another. Internally, however, the curriculum was little ^changed^ The Loi 
d' Orientation, then, did not resolve the crisis of mass higher education, although, 
like the Fouchet reforms, it undoubtedly made some of the problems more 
tractable.. :Thus, it was only after the reorganization had taken place (1971) 
that the real challenge of adaptation could be- faced. Basically this involved 
establishing programs more likely to lead to productive employment and, 
secondly, gaining more control over the student flow. . 

Given the freedom and the mandate to teach new subjects the universities 
tended to respond* with cc/urses centering on Marxism", psychoanalysis or 
ecology-interesting, perhaps, and certainly fashionable, but just as academic 
as ^he offerings of the former faculties. Progress in creating vocationally . 
oriented programs was much more grudging. By 1976 some 200 new second-cycle 
-degree programs 'of this type had been established, but they enrolled only • 
.'about 10,000 of the quarter million university students at this level (Le ' 
■ Honde de I'gdiication Oct. 1976).' Perhaps the most successful innovations of 
this type were the Maitrises de sciences et techniques (MST) , most but not all 
of which pertained to scientific subjects, and similar maitrises in fields of • 
administration. Such programs fulfill the hopes of the 1968 reform perfectly 
(Casadevall"l976). Nevertheless," there is an inherent difficulty in' identifying 
material that will impart valuable occupational skills to. a significant 
number of students and which is not already being taught Csee below, p. 38 ). 
The government, for its part, became impatient with the slow^pace of this 
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development and resolved to force^ the issue. After some two years of i^npro-' 
"ductive negotiations the Secretary of State for Universities promulgated the 



second-cycle reform early in 1976.^ Its aim was to professionalize (i.e.' ^ — . 
vocatlpnali^e) all licence and maitrise programs, making them at once suf- . 
ficient for vocational preparation at their particular level and hence pdtidn- 
tially terminal. The universities were to 'device these programs themselves' 
with the assisitance of technical study groups, while final authorization of the 
• programs would be given by the Secretary. The response was a'' university pro^ 
test even more massive than 1968, but with practically no. resonance in the rest of 
French society. After months of confrontation in the Spring of 1976 the 
government had to be content with only a symbolic victory: the second-cycle 

reform remained on the books, but its effect was mollified considerably by 

» . ■* . 

the government concession that no existing programs would be terminated due 

•* ' ' ' ^ 

to the reform (Geigef, 1977a; 1977by. ' . 

The second-cycle reform also raised the vexing issiSe of imposing greater 

control .over the flow of students. Since the 1960s there has been consi4er- 

able support in government circles and among conservative academics for 

« 

instituting some form of selection. The arrangements originally made for the ^ 
lUTs, where students are admitted upor> an evaluation of their dossiers, 
probably represents the type of selection favored in these circles. The oppo- 
sition of the Left, in the name of those least represented in higher education, plus 
the misgivings of the bourgeoisie, who have benefited most from the privileges 
of the baccalauri^at , have made overt forms of selection a political impossi- 
bility. The one exception has been the establishment of a Severely selective 
.examination after, the first year of medical studies (197L) ~ a measure vir- 
tually dictated by financial and pedagogical -considerations. The strategy 
underlying the second-cycle reform was to "hold the front!' at the licence by 
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giving thte universities some measyre of o»ntrol over admissions to their pTo-.. 

.■ . . ; _ • ' -ia 

fesslohalized maitrise programs. But, by raiding the spectre of selection 

this attempt only helped to galvanize opposition to the reform. The bulk of 

the university is thus left with the, form of selection it has always relied 

upon — attrition and elimination. And these are powerful indeed. -Globally, . 

* ♦ . ■ » 

roughly one-fourth of new students abandon;theit studies during the first 
year; of those that remain pfeiaps one-half will attain a second-cycle 
degree. Stated another way, the 61, 231i university ' degrees awarded in 

1976 (second-cycle plus medical) represented 'only 7.2% of the 22 year-olds in 
France, or 38% of those enterin^>J^he university in 1972. , In the light ot. 

» 

these figures it would seem difficult to argue that the output of the univer- 

sities should be restricted further. Rather, they indicate that the real 

> . ■ • ■ 

problem is one of diversification and orientation. . 

' Indeed, this is the "root problem of the' French path jfo mass higher edu- 
cation, one that university reformers have been strugglitfc with for the last 
decade and a half-. During most of this periodjthese efforts have been widely 
derided' is insufficient, or indicted as part of a conspiracy to maintain 
exis/ing class "relations. Currently the profound demoralization pervading 
the university is laid to the failure of this endeavor. Yet, without dis- 
^missing the serious difficulties still impeding the adaptation of the French ' 
^Hyersity to the conditions of mass higher education, it is still possible 
to identi^ the progress that has been made (cf. Fomerand 1977). New material has 
been introducSdvinto the university curriculum and much traditional material 
has been adapted to possible practical applications. Under the former 
faculties such developments were both difficult and infrequent. There now • 
exists great. flexibility in the intensity with which a subject may be studied: 
two, three, four, five and six years of work are possible in most subjects, 
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with an official diploma or national degree awarded upon completion of each 

level. The ultimate effect of such variety is not; yet entirely evident, 

but it is still possible to hope that an open market situation will evolve 

within the university as 'the value of certain tracks is recognized in the 

lab^r markets and 'by students- Also, pedagogical phanges, particularly 

p. ■ • ' 

.ffT?he, establishment of "contjole continue," now seem to give students a 

fairer chance of earning a degree. . f^"^ 

The undeniable progress that has been achieved would still appear to 

most observers to fall short of a successful adaptation to the conditions of 

mass higher education. The dissatisfaction Wd psistance to change is 

- - - 1 

inherent to the task that France has beert forced to assume. It ^stems from 

the contli^PjUty of traditional assumptions abodt t^ie importance of research, 

the nature of feaching, the role of prof es^orsand the preference for pure 

i '■ • ■ . 

science. Many of these expectations were jkncouraged by the Loi d' Orientation 

f . - ^, *■ ■ 

due to the anterior work of the reform coa^lit'ion. The French universities 

still retaiii a number of elite, functions, yet, the Jvolu.tion of the reformed 

universities has been above all constrained by the Necessity of educating 

upwards of a fifth of the young people of France. /That evolution is far from 

complete. In the near future it seems likely that, this same constrajint^will 

push the multitude of universities and UERs to differentiate themselves 

further from their common ancestor, the Napoleonic University. "> 
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Ill, Politics and -^i-mnrm ag; Belgium ' 

The basic contours df enrollment growth in Belgian higher education are 
similar- to ^those in France. The onset of rapid growth occurred in. the early 
19608" wlien the small T^irth cohorts of the war years w^rg^.^^11 part of ^he^ 
university-age population. The maturation of larder cohorts later in the 
de^cade then helped to keep the annual grov^th rate df total enrollments at - * 
about 10% from 1962 to 1968. Enrollment growth in France during these years 
was somewhat more frantic, but^ growth in Belgium for the following seven 
years was more sustained. From 1961-62 to 1975-76 both sy^ems seem to show 
nearly identical degrees of growth. To account for the dynamics of enroll- 
ments in Belgium, however, it is necessary to follow the f luctuat'ions of 
student numbers in normal schools, technical schools and university level 
institutions^^ , ^ 

Primary ^c^ool teacher education in Belgium has until recently been 
. of fered within secondary education, and consequently is ijot included in the 
V^Statistical Appendix (see note b) . Nevertheless, it constituted an important 
part of the educational demand during the early gtages of expansion. In 
1963-64 the normal schools were training more teachers than there were stu- 
dents in the universities (36,800 of which 25,300 were primary/nursery level 
and 11,500 , were middle school: Van de Vijvere ,1977) . From this point-the 
normal schools declined while the universities consistently counted 5000 
additional- students per year through 1971.^ After this, however ,c the number 
- of new entrants to the universities bed^me constant, and the universities 
consequently registered only slight overall growth. Non-university technical 
education averaged some 3000 additional students per year from 1962 through 
to 1975, but this average conceals some significant irregularities. From 
1965. to 1968, vhile normal school enrollments were dropping sharply (from . 
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33,000<"to 26,000) the' technical schobls gained nearly 15,000. stu<reTiJ:s -- as 



/many as the universities: But for th^ next three y;ears, as the universiti^^ \ - 
continued their steady expansion, tecWical education added only AOOO nw^ 
enrollments. . However, when the universities ceased to grow after 1971, the ^ 
. non-university schools' resumed- slightly more than their. average magnitude of 
growth, * . 

-. . . - •• ,■ . . 

This pattern would "seem to suggest that enrollment levels in each sector 

^are loosely interdependent. The decline of the normal ^schools apparently^ 
*» _ • ■ ■ . 

" ' • ^ ■ * 

bouy ed e nrollments in both the university and the technical sectors. (The 
^^^^^^^^ " * ._*■•*■ 

universities probably benefited from a change in the law [1964] making all 

.^general secondary scfhool graduates eligible for university study provided they 

passed a relatively mild "maturity"^ examination. ) . And, the stagnation of 

university entrants seemed to correspond with an enhanced attractiveness of 

. the technical schools. This conclusion is somewhat surprising considering. 

■ ' ) ■ ■ . , ♦ . 

the large disparity between the level of work and th^ stature of degrees in 

the university and non-universtty sectors. 

Technical higher education in Belgium has always been locally based and ^ 

highly diverse; thus, often elpding simple generalizations (Geiger 1978) . 

Basically it has been offered on two levels: a short course of two years 

leading ,to the title of gradug , and a three year program leading to the degree 

of /'engineer-technician." Some of the schools are quite venerable for insti-, 

tutions of this type, like the Ecole Sup^rieure de Textiles at Verviers 

founded in 1894; but many are simply the prolongation 'of programs within the 

technical secondary schools. Expansion. has proved relatively painless in 

this sector: the number of schools grew by two thirds in only a decade 

(1958-68) in response to demand. The strength of these schools has been 

their community baseband their close ties with local industry. The consequence 
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of tShis organic development has been a good^deal of disorder within the V 

sector. Government attempts to rationalize technical higher education 

flo^jfi^er^d until 1977, When undei^ pressure from t^ie E.E.C. .a law was passed * 

u^rading the engineer-technician to a four-year program conferring the 

degree of "industrial enginee^. 7' ' ' ' 

Belgium was. thus, compelled to upgrade its. vocational higher education.' 

while France' was widely accused at the. time' of the second-cycle reform df^ 

« 

devaluing its university programs in the name of ^ vocationalism. The reasons 
for'this discrepenl^are not hard to find. Whereas France introduced lUTfe^ 
when its expansion was already in full swing, Belgium entered the 1960s with 
an established and well articulated system of short-cycle vocational higher 
education. ThelUTs, although by no means total failures, were unable to / 
relieve the enrollment pres'sure on the French universities; but in Belgium 
the burden of mass higher education was in large measure carried. by the non- 
university sectors, and since the early sixties particularly by the tech- 
nical schools. This latter conclusion is more evident from figures on new , 
entrants than on total enrollments. During the l$60s the universities, 

•because of their longer programs, contained around 58% of^ost-secondary 

\, 

enrollments, while some 62% of the new entrants were choosing the non- 
university sectors. In the present decade the relative weight of non-univer 
sity enrollments seems to have increased: about 55% of t^tal enrollments 
In the universities vs. 65% of new entrants in non-university institutions. 

The consequences of this pattern of development have been most significant 

, - * . ' , • .i^t' ■ 

for Belgian universities which have no^Jigd^^to-inake accommodations for the 

■••/'*'•■•"* 

"masses." Presently they seem to be educating Mnder 14% of the age group. 
Thus, the universities have been able to largely retain their traditional 
character] This outcome was not solely due to the existence of a robust 



non-university sector, however; it also owed a great deal, to the politics 
of university expansion. * j * ^ • ' ' . 

Belgium entered the'1960s with four primary universities, plus. a handful 
of lesser university-level' institutions. - The Flemish University of Ghent 
and the FrSfich University of Liege were both under the authority of the 
national government. The Cath^)4;ic University of Louvain and the Free (as 

in free-thinking) University of Brussels were independent institutions 

• i ' ' \ 

offering instructiW in both languages (Geiger 1978; VBrhoeven^l979p . \ 

The universities were thus divided acfcording to the major cleavages of 

■ a ■ . * « 

9 

Belgian culture. Given the consociational nature o^ Belgian political 
life (Verhbeven 1979), benefits extended to^one community generally have, to 
be balanced with concessions to their counterparts — a process often 
involving laborious negotiations and not a little rancor. The compart- 
mentalized structure of Belgian universities has lii^ed them inextricably 
to these political proc'fesses. 

During the first phase of university expansion in Belgium, as in France, 
it was simply* a question pf providing more places for univeb^ty study. Com- 
petition between universities, however, made both a new university map and an/ 
altered formula for university finance contentious issues. Enlargement of 
the existing universities, the establishment of satellite campuses and new 
institutions for population centers lacking a university (namely Antwerp) were 
the alternatives advocated by different factions during the early 1960s, The 
Janne Law of 1965' offered something to everyone, but was particularly advan- 
tageous to the independent universities. Their government subsidization was 
substantially increased to cover their expansion, and they receive'd permission 
to open satellite*" campuses as well. Antwerp was granted its own state univer- 
sity center, but the same privilege also had to be granted to the Walloon 
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city of Hons. Gherit and Liege by way of consolation were promised large 
budgetary increases for their own development (Geiger 1978; Verhoeven. 1979) . 

The Ilanne Law was intended as a temporary measure fulfilling the nation ^s 
immediate needs until' permanent arrangements for expanding and funding the ' 
university system could commence in 1969. fiad this course actually bfeen open 
tr*the Bel^gians consideration would probably hav^been given to adapting the 
; universities to a larger clientele and a larger role. Instead, .Belgium" j.ike • 
, Frande was overwhelmed , by crisis in 1968, 'and the future structure of the . 
university system was determined by the imperati^ of finding a resolution. 

Throughout the 1960s the anomalous existene^ of a French community of 
students, teachers and other university personnel in the Flemish city of 

Leuven had been the source of overt and bitter conflict. When early in 1968 

s ■ - - - 

the French section of the university unilaterally announced expansion plans, 

the Flemings responded to this provocation by ^closing the university^^ with a 
strike. This issue polarized the country to such an extent that thk gov,ern^ 
ment fell on February 7, and new elections were requirecTbefore a successor 
could be formed in the middle of June. The unequivocal basis -of the new 
government was the expulsion of the French university from Leuven. The 
' creation of what is now called "Louvain-la-neuvlj'"could not be carried^ut 
in isolation from, other university .planning. Evditually it involved drawing y 
another university map and reaching a new financial settlement. 

Partly in response to the events in Leuven and partly in response to a 
'student revolt, the Free University of Brussels also underwent a schism into 
independent French and Flemish universities. In 1969 the government- lent . 
• . identical sums to Brussels and the Catholic University of Louvain to purchase 
new campuses. Meanwhile, the claims of Antwerp and Mons for advanced univer- 
sity course, work were recognized, 'thereby giving both cities, in effect, full 
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universities. Thus, by 1971 the number of Belgian univatT&ities had doubled 
from four to eight , an^ in addition some -lesser universitysAevel institu- 
tions were^^ded. The "University Finance and Control LawV of^l97lS>ut all 
these institutions on essentially .the same financial footing*, with their 
full operating budget provided by the national government according to studel^^^ 
based formulae. 

A • ■ . ' 

T^is new regime in Belgian universities has brought with it some intelsnal 
changes. The sj^udent revolts of 1968 led to the establishment of a small. ^ 
degree of participation in university governance, and the 1971, lau> as its 
title indicates, instituted significant administrative constraints oyer the 
formally independent institutions. But unlike some other European nations, * 
in academic matters the authority of the Belgian professors has remained 
supreme. They define what constitutes university-level work, and they continue 
to maintain relatively rigorous standards. The continuity of ^ ' \ 
academic standards may have benefited »ftom the j)pl.itical struggles 
surrounding university expansio/. 'Conflict revolved aroujid the 
placement of institultions, the (node of finance and, above all, the language 
question, but this left little opportunity to call into question the academic 
operations of the universities. * ' ^ y 

. In otfier respects the results of Belgian university expansion may have 
been more nega1:ive. Since many of the conflicts were resolved by granting 
all competing claims, Belgian conflict resolution has proved to be inherently 
expensive. As a result Belgium had the highest growth rate in the unit costs 
of higher education during the 196(^ among OECD countries (OECD 1974, p. 181). 
In fact, after the settlements of both 1965. and 1971 the government was 
forced' to scale down its original commitments to the universities. However, 
the negative side of this bounty has come only recently in the form of 



cost-conwious administrative controls imposed upon the universities (Geiger "P 

1978).. The predominance of political corisiAerations in Belgian expausion 

has virtually precluded long or even^medium' range planning. It is a painful 

irony .that the last spa^m of expansion was^ arranged in 1971 ~ precisely the • 

' ■ * • , • "■ 

year in which enrollments levelled gff. It is quite doubtful that this 

situation could have been fully foreseen, but a National,, incremental 
, approach to the* problem would certainly have avoided the considerable over- 
capacity^that has-been created. However, even to consider^ this possibility 
is unre/li^ic. The eniw)llment stagnation that 'suddenly struck Belgian uni- 
versities was^'not an \voidable accident, but rather an inherent consequence 
of their nature and their recent history* . V . 

The maintenance of rigorous academic standards in Belgian universities 
has had the effect of limiting university study to .a relatively small portion 
of the population ' (sie Geig.er 1978) . Access to the universities is quite 
open, the only requirement being the maturity exam which 86% of secondary 
school graduates are able to t^ss: The real hurdle is the set of examinations at 
the end of the first year (first candidature).'. Belgian studlnts are. required 
to master a heavy curriculum of some ten or more courses, and then to pass 
the year-end exams as a unit, or else repeat the entire year's work. Year - " 
in and year out only about half of the first year -'students succeed. Dili- 
gence is obviously important, but the most crucial factor in success seems 
to be a strong academic preparation in secondary school. Students from, the . 
Latin tracks, in particular, show significantly higher rates of success 
(Table 1). For students in the modern tracks (excepting Math-Modern 
Languages A), unless they possess exceptional ability, wagering a year's work 
in the first candidature presents rather poor odds. In recent years the 
growth in^ secondary school graduates has occurred in these j^odern programs, 

.9/; ■ ' 




• TABLE 1 Success^ in First Candidature by Secondary Scl^ol Prograin 

> (RijksuniversiteitGe^t, 1974-75) 
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- Total General Secondary 
Total Technical Secondary 



• 28293 . 
21046.- 



35551, 
18226 



"-Spurce:. Annuaire. Statlstique de I'Enseignement, XIV (1969-70) j ^Bureau de. 
Statistlques Universitaire^ papport "Annuel , 1976". \ 
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'and has thus not represented an increase 'in the. number of- students .prepared 
for university study (Table 2). In ^971 the entrance rate to Belgian uni- 
versities reached almost 11% pf 18 year-olds; but sin;:e then it has. not 
pushed beyond. that level. This figure, then, would seem to, represent a kind 
of natural limit of the system as it is presently constituted;. Any number 
of changes could, of course, disrupt this equildbrium, but at the moment no 
decisive forces of change seem to be impinging upon the systm."' Belgian 
universities are thus likely to continueWto be. r^Iat% ijistjtutlo^s 
Their output , however ,". would appear to be only- 'slightly; belp^^/t^^ ' . ■ 

universities of France. ' In 197^ Belgian universities produced 'almost, 10,000 
graduate^i(licences, medical doctor^,- and engineers),, a figure representing 
6.8% of 21- year-olds. Recall that the figure for France in 1976 was only 
7,2%, not including an. additional 1+ to.. ,2% graduating .from V^ndes gcoles... 
' If an estimate, of the foreign graduates were removed from these ^t the 
percentage of university-level graduates per cohort would rbughly. equal ^% 
for Belgium, vs. 8.5% for France. It "now remains to be seen how these 
levels of output are related to the vexing issues of equity and. efficiency 
in higher education. • 



jBxpenditures on higher, education have historically compared poorly with 
other similar nations. In 1961 France ranked last among highly developed 
OECD countries in the percentage of G.N, P. devoted to higher education; 
in 1970 France was clearly last again with less than half of the average 
effoirt (OECD 1974). Since 1970 higher education's share of G.N.P. has"^ 
declined considerably (LevyrGarboua 1976) . Real per-student expenditures 
have declined 20% from tlie plateau of 1965-70 (Levy-Garboua 1976) . An OECD 
study revealed that even in 1970 France was spending 25% more on each lycee 
student than it was on a student in the university (OECD 1977, p. 50). 
Direct comparisons with Belgium are particularly unflattering: in 1975 ^. 
the French were spending $1,337 for each university student while the Belgians 
were expending $5,615 — more than four times as much! (C.N.P.S. 1976; . 
Secretariat d'Etat aux Universites 1976) . 

Several conclusions might be drawn from this low level of support for 
higher education in France. A very small portion of these per-student 
expenditures are actually indexed to enrollments (unlike Belgium where per- 
student subsidies fund the entire regulay budget of the universities). There- 
fore the marginal costs of accommodating more students in the university is 
extremely low—something one would never gather from government complaints 
about university waste. Given this situation, keeping students in the 
university is certainly cheaper than any form of unemployment compensation. 
But, perhaps the cost of the universities is too low. It is certainly possibl 
that the parsimony of the government has been one of the principal caused of 
the pervasive devaluation of university study (cf. Levy-Garboua 1976) . One 
of the impossibilities of the second-cycle reform, for example, was the 
'demand that the universities create new programs without new resources. 
It may well be, then, that the financial suffocation of the universities is 
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the chief obstacle to the government's own avowed policy of diversification. 

Moreover, ait the moment there are a number of other fafctors favoring the 

success of this policy.' University students in recent years have shown 

■ * _ ' " ■ 

themselves to be highly mobile within the ui^iVfersity and quite sensitive 

to the labor market outside of it (Lgvy-Garhdua "l977) . These' are both 



patterns that increase their likelihood of landing in programs that will' ' 
be of most use to them in securing employment. Conditions thus seem to 
exist for the control of student demand through efficient market mechanisms-. 
-The problem for the future is to develop and enhance the valuation of th6 
quality programs that emerge. It is, dpubtful if this can be accomplished 
without additional sums to reward and stimulate successful innovation; it, 
is also doubtful if it can be accomplished within the cohtext of the general 
devaluation of university studies. To date France has largely attempted 
to. adapt its universities to the exigencies of mass higher education by 
using the stick of centrally imposed directives; perhaps it is time to 
try the carrot of institutional incentives. 

The problems faced by Belgian higher education are considerably 

* 

different. There the universities have been accused of "living too 
liberally, carried along by lavish budgets." Coming from the Minister 
of French Education such sentiments are rather ominous, and seem ^o 
indicate that the pall of austerity will not soon be lifted (Le Monde^de 
1 ' gducat ion , -Sep t"f 1977, p. 27). However, the quality of hostility existing, 
toward universities'*in>the Belgian government is rather different from-that 
found in the French, and-^oes not call into question the underlying value 
of university education. Nor is ther^ any reason to do So. The generous 
funding that the government reluctantly provides seems to assui^ Belgian 
students a high quality .education. Including access to well-stocked 



libraries and the personal attention of their professors. As has already 
been explained, the very quality of this education, or rather its inherent 
difficulty, has constituted a natural limit to university expansion. 
Belgium is consequently the< only nation to^ttain mass higher education 
without any numerus clausos (excepting the faculties of applied sciences 
which like French grandes ecolefe, have always admitted through competitive 
examination). Sentiment exists in Belgium both to make university aqps- 
sions more restrictive and to grant wider and easier access. An important^ 
body of opinion also feels that social and economic changes as well as^ 

^ J e ■ ' - • 

the adaptations made by other European countries "seem of necessity to 
impose important structural and conceptual transformations on Belgian 

r 

post-secondary education" (Van de Vijvere 1977; cf. C.N.P.S. 1976). In 
the short-run, however, it is quite unlikely that any major reforms will 
be implemented. Recent experience makes it quite clear that major changes 
ip Belgian higher education carry large price tags. And thug, the 
prevailing austerity virtually guarantees that the elite Belgian univer- 
sities will continue to be anachronisms in the age of mass higher education- 
and comparatively speaking, rather successful anachronisms at that! 



FOOTNQTES 

* • . . ' ' ' . 

■ This is a slightly revised version of a paper prepared for A 
Conference of Europeariists sponsored 'by the Council for European Studies, ^ 
March 25-31, 1979, Washington, D.C. ' r 

'■■ ^ Martin Trow has reeently^reevaluated his own ma^^j (lf79) , in part 
to accoiit. for discrepencies between the expected and th4 Actual development 
of European higher education in the 1970s. He brings out the -point, also 
; crucial for this analysis, that although it' is possible to use the terms 
"elite" and "mass" loosely to characterize evolutionary stages of the entire 
systems "of higher education, the differentiation of functions requires that 
these terms be applied as well to sectors within systems. 

^ The desire to establish some form of selection in university study 
has been a ubiquitous undercurrent of government sentiment from the early 
sixties to the present" It would require a separate essay to do justice • 
, to this theme, however the salient points would include the following: 
the desife to establish selection upon credentials in 1966, which was only • 
realized in the new lUTs; a serious effort to consider faculty entrance 
examinations before May 1963; the successful struggle to limit enrollments in 
medicine (1971) ; the largely Unsuccessful attempt to make maitrise programs 
' selective in the second-cycle deform (1976) ; overcrowding .in Parisien . 
universities resulted in enrollment ceilings (1977), filled on a first- ^ 
come basis' (dubbed "selection by motorbike"); subsequently some Parisien 
universities have adopted the long-sought selection by academic qualif ica- • 
tions; and finally, the proposed restructuring of the baccalaur^at as 
envisioned in the Haby reforms which could reSuce the number eligible for. 
university study. Also see L^vy-Garboua . (1977) for the growth of selective 



sectors of higher education in France. 



• Th6^ ITJIs^ere Intended to be more prestigious than the Sections de 
techniciens suplrieurs, and eventually to supercede them (Van de Graaff 1976). 
In fact the two types have evenly divided short-cycle enrollments (see 
Statistical Appendix) . - Using an argument based upon game theory Boudonj 
Cibois/and Lagneau (1975) have shown why short-cycle programs are unlikely 
to attract students from more prestigious, but vocationally more uncertain, 
full university programs. This case is buttressed considerably by the 
discussion of social recruitment in the universities in Part IV, below. The 
middle and upper-middle class students who predominate are least likely to 
accept the limited horizons offered by short-cycle programs. 

^ A recent study of the effects of 'open admissions in the City Univer- 
sity of New York seems to reveal the same mechanism at work there as in 
France. In the authors* own words: "among the most educationally disenfran- 
chised' groups. Blacks and Hispanics, large proportions would not have been 
enrolled had it not been for open admissions .... While the open admis- 
sions .policy was designed to bring about just such results, in so doing It 
also brought substantial benefits to whites, who, in fact, comprised the . 
majority of open-admissions students." In addition, "white open-admissions 
students were better off, broadly speaking, than non-whites in grades, 
dropout and graduation rates, and the cumulative impact of these differences 
is much larger than any single one of them." David Lavin, Richard Alba 
& Richard Silberstein, "Open Admissions and Equal Access: a Study of Ethnic 
.Groups in the City University of New York." Harvard Educational Review , 49, 1 
(Feb. 1979), pp. 53-92; quotations from pp. 85-86. 
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BELGIUM 
enroUient In lOOs (a) 


1958-59 


1959-60 


1960-61 


1961-62 


1962-63 


1963-64 


1964-65 


1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 

* 


18-2ryears 

V 


4530 


4311 


' 4136 , 


r 

i 

4150 


4319 


4617 


5046 


5323 


5'56l 


1 

5750 


University Enrollments 


268 


278, 


■ 293 


313 


337 


363 


403 


458 


500 


551 


t of age group (18-21) 


5.9 


6.4 


7.1 

■ 


7.5 


7.8 


7.9 


8. 


8.6 


9 


■ 9.6 


Non-Univ. Enrollments 


183 


193 


■ 208 


231 


274 ^ 


298 ' 


, 324 


345 


370 


410 


Technical & artistic 


111 


115' 


' 115 


125 


161 " 


, 183 


218 


248 


287 


334 


Pedagogical (b) 


72 


78 


93 


106 


113' 


-115 


loi 


97 


83 


• 76 


% of age group 


h . 


4i5 


5 


5.6 


6.3 


6.5 


6.4 




6.7 


7.1 

t 


Total Enro].lfflents 


451 


471" 


501 


544 


611 


^661 


727 


803 . 


870 


961 


X of age group 


9.9 


10.9 


12.1 
( 


13.1 


13.9 


14.4' 


14.4 


,15.1^ 


15.7 


' 16.7 


18 ye^a'rs 


■ 1043 


, 930 


1012 


1165 


1212 


1228 


1441 


1442 


t 


1417 . 


Secondary School Graduates 
(preceding academic y^ar) 


lf)4 


103 


113 


134 


156 ' 


178 


208 


. 248.- 


250 

1 


273 


Dipiona lor univ, otuay ^c; 
(preceding. academic year) 
















i 

112 


195 


\ 

216 


New Univ. Enrollments 
(Belgian only) 


56 


58 


62 


68 


72 


79 


92 


111 


113 


124 


' New Non-Univ. Enrollments 


89 


94 


105 


118 , 


138 


150 


161. 


169 ,. 


180 


185* 


Total New EitroUment 


145 


152 


167 


186 


210 


229 


253 


280 ■ 


293 


309 


X 18 years 


. 14; 


lb 


16.5 

t 


16 


. 17 


> 18.6 


17.6,- 

• 


19.4 


20.2' 


21.8 



ERIC , 

■ . estimated , ■ 5(.' 



BELGIUM — continued 
enfolloent in 100s 



L968-69 


1969 -70 


1970-71 


1971-72' 


1972-73 

-/ 


1973-74. 




1975-76 


5729 


5701. 


5704 


5747 . , 


5817 


5913, 


5987 


6067 


'605 ' 


'655 


704. 


765 


783 


795 ■ 


808 * 


.832, 


10.6 


10.6 


12.3 


• 13.3 


13. '5 


13.4' 


13.5 


13.7 


464 


.487 


510 


516 


586 


650 


657 


699 


396 


425 


444 


436 


481 


525 J 
f 


» 529 


,577 


68 


62 


66 


80 


105 


■ 125 

ft 


128. 


122 


. 8.1 


8.5 


8.9 


9 


iO 


' ■ 11 


/II, 


11.5 


1069 


1142 


1214 


1281 


1369 


1445 


1465 


1531 


18.7' 


19.1 


21.2. 


22.3 


,23.5 


- 24.4 


24.5 


25.2 


U20 


1^4 


1453 


1460 , 


1490 


1510 


1527 


1540 


286 ' 


283 


287 


301 


, 313. 


329 ' 


332 


346 


■2I5 


240 


244 


278 ^ 


301 


298 


292 


1 

333 ^ 


1 00 

13/ 


' i^Z 


1 1;? 


1 An 

iOU 






165 


164 


' V 




* 


* 


* 


* 






205\ 


' 233 


221 


224 


255 


283 


287 

> 


302 


337 ( 


* 

375 


373 


384 


. 417. 


446 


452 


466 


23.7 


.26.5 

i 


25.7 


26.3 


f 


29.5 

1* 


29.6 


30.3 



1976-77 



1977-78 



18-21 years 

University Enrollments 

I of age group (18-21) 
Non-Unlv. EnroUaents 

Technical & artistic 

Pedagogical 

lof age group. 
Total Enrolloents 

I of age group 



18 years . . 

Secondary School Graduates 
(preceding academic year) 

Diploma for Univ. Study 
(preceding academic year) 

Sew Univ. Enrollments 
(Belgian only) 

' New Non-Univ. Enrollments 



Total New Enrollment 
Z 18 years 



51 



ERIC 



I 



6137 



1560 



' estimated 



6207 



1580 



4 f 



FRANCE, 

enrollieiits in 100s 

(d) 



19-22 years 

University Earollnents 

(e) 

Short-cycle Technical 
(STsilUI) 

Classesyprep. aux - 
Grandes Ecoles 

Grandes Ecoles Total(f) 

Engineering 

Others ■ (g) 
Total Hlgher,jEducatlon 
' X 19-22 years 



19 years 

Baccalaur^ts (A-E) 
(preceding year) 

Technical Bacc. (F-H) 
(preceding year) 

New Oniversity Sirol. 

X 19 years 



ERIC * 



1958-59 



25253 
1861 

n.a. 

193 

424 

1^ 

251 
2478 
9.8 



1959-60 



23126 



1960-61 



1961-62 



22537 



1948 I 2034 



n.a. ' 

' 218 

442 
187 
255 ^ 
2608 , 
11.3 



5752 



477 



5751 



491 



70 
210 

■482 
208 . 
274' 

2796 
12.4 



5261 



593 



469 
8.9 



im 

2326 
89 

219. 

518 ' 
225 
293 
3152 
14.5 



4940 



614 



1962-63 



2143^ 
'2708 



91 
246 

\ 

546 
236 . 
310 ^ 
3591 
16.8 



5483 



•662 



1963-64 



1964-65 



21793 ' 
3082 

115 
257 

591 
240 
351 
404$ 
18.6 



6108 



755 



22683 
3489 ■ 

140 
248 

,628 
253 
. 375^ 
4505 
19'.9 



6155 



86?' 



814 
■13.2 



1965-66 



23969 
3937 : 

■175 
267 

n.a. 



6221 



969 



1966-67 



26681 

:,4332 

270 
259 



8195 



1058 



1967-68 



29189 



4779 



19^69* 



31731 



8617 



1333 



969 
11.8 



1160 
13.5 



5400 

5861. 



341 


395 


■ '\ 
283 ^' 


311 












'573 




289 




283 




7140 



22.5 



:8698 
1694 



1482 



17. 



5(i 



estimated 



n.a. not available 



FRANCE 
enrollieiits In lOOs 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971-72 


1972-73 


197J.74 


,1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1^ 

1977-78 


19-22 years 




34601 


■34484 . 


34302 


33955 


33660 


33435 


33182 


33202 


University Earollients 


6017 


627U 


6641 


6998' 


7041 


7186 V 


■ 7628 


7712 


■ 7842, 


Short-cycle Technical 
(STS HUT). 


■ 438 


512 „ 


' 602 


676 


, 742 


832 


897 


907 


918 


< . • 

Classes prep* aux 
Grandes Ecoles 


324 


,326 ' 


.316 


328 


337 


■338 ' 


352 


368 


372 


Grandes Ecoles Total 


536 


611 


613 


673 




632 


679 


638 




Engineering 


293 


310- 


322 


, 352 




331 


360 


364 




.Others 


■244- 


301 


. 292 


321 




301 


319 


274 




Tot^l Higher Education 


7315 


,7719 


8172 


8675 


* 

.8755, 


8988 . 


9556 


9625 




i 19:22 years 


■ 21.4 


22.3 


23.7 


25.3 


25.8 


26.7 


•28.6 


29. 




19 years 


8647 


8639 


8500 


8516 


8300 


8344 


8275 


8263 


8320 


Ba.ccalaur^ats (A-E) 
(preceding year) 


1227 


1387 


1437 


1474 , 


1503 


1534 


,1537 ' 




1526 


Technical Bacc. (H) 
(preceding year) 


I 

143 


, 286 ' 


■,343 


368 


409 


453 


508 




555 


Hew University Enrol. 


1276 


1441 


1544 


1601 


1791 


1826 


1987 ' 


1952 




tWyeirs 


14.8 


16.7 


18.2 


18.8 


21.5 


21.9 


24. 


23.6 





STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
NOTES 



(a) Sources: Annuaire statistique Beige; Anhuaire statistijie de 

' I'enseignement, vols. 12 & 14; Bureau de statistiques universitaires, 
Rapports annuel. Also, Jose Van de Vijvere, "L'enseignement post- 
secondaire en Belgique: entre I'^volution et la mutation," 
Paedagogica Europaea, 1977, 1; and Jef . Verhoeven, "The Belgian 
Universities under Crossfire: Linguistii' Communalism, Bureau- 
cratization and Democratization" in Hans Daalder, Ed. Legislatures 

.. and Universities , forthcoming. 

(b) Ecoles normal moyen (2 yr.) and Ecoles normal technique moyen (1 yr.), 
both for teachers of 12-15 year age group. Primary school teachers 
were not trained in'post-secondary institutions until after 1971; 
however, this change considerably inflated recruits to the €coles 
normal moyen after that date. . 

(c) The Dipl6me d ' aptitude d'acceder a I'enseignement superieur was 
created in 1965. Prior to this only holders of a Certificat 

• d'humaait^s were eligible/for university study. 

(d) Sources: Vpnuaire statistique de la France; Services des etudes 
informatiques et statistiques, Ministere de 1 'Education ,^ Statistiques. 
des enseignements: tableaux et informations. 

/ ■ 

. (e) Discontinuous series: 1958 to 1968 (upper number) represent 

students inscribed in the faculties—a restrictive definition of 
enrollments (however, see note f ) ; 1968 (lower number) to 1977 are 
more inclusive figures conventionally used. 

(f) Discontinuous series: totals for 1958 to 1964 include approx. 
40% double enrollments with faculties. See note g. 

(g) Due to severe irregularities in reported enrollments, totals for 
schools of beaux arts, languages and paramedicals have been eliminated 
from this category from 1968 on. This eliminates soine but not all, • 
of the double enrollments. 
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INSTITUTION FOR SOCIAL AND POUCY STUDIES 

The mission of the Institution for Social and Policy Studies (ISPS) is 
to encourage and undertake multidisciplinary research and educa- 
tion. The ISPS is oriented to the exploration of social problems rather 
than to the refinement of discipline-based methodology. In recent 
years, ISPS research has focused on the problems of the city, educa- 
tion, health service delivery, and on the modeling of social systems: 
Currently, research is also being developed on criminal justice, gpv- 
emmental reform, environment, income distribution, aging, the policy- 
making process, and value problems in public policy. ISPS is not a 
consulting organization but an instrument for enriching the social 
sciences and related disciplines in the University. 
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